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Editorial 

Guest  Editorial 

I am  Ingrid  Petersen  from  Claremont  Monthly  Meeting.  I am 
also  currently  clerk  of  PYM  Religious  Education  Committee... 

Is  it  possible  to  make  room  for  a regular  column  in  the  Bulletin 
for  First  Day  School  matters  for  all  the  Y early  Meetings  you  cover? 
If  so,  would  you  be  willing  to  do  that?... 

I have  a lot  of  feelings  for  the  people  who  are  involved  in  First 
Day  Schools.  There  are  built-in  problems,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is 
a draining  kind  of  work.  Nobody  can  operate  the  problems  away, 
but  we  might  try  to  soften  the  edges.  The  Religious  Education 
Committee  (PYM)  would  like  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  heighten 
Friends'  awareness  of  First  Day  Schools  and  encourage  support- 
ive involvement.  We  would  also  like  to  help  establish  networks 
between  First  Day  School  people,  so  that  they  may  have  channels 
for  sharing  of  problems,  smiles,  moans  and  groans,  experiences, 
and  thoughts.  Somebody  said  in  one  of  the  responses  (to  the 
Religious  Education  Committee  Survey),  "It  is  lonely  out  here."  I 
would  like  to  find  ways  to  remove  some  of  the  loneliness.  A 
Bulletin  column  could  be  one  of  the  ways. 

What  do  you  say,  Nancy?  I am  anxious  to  find  out  what  your 
reactions  and  ideas  are. 

Response 

What  do  you  say.  Friends? 

Our  actions  show  our  concerns  for  our  children.  Representa- 
tive Meeting  of  PYM  has  reconstituted  the  Religious  Education 
Committee  and  charged  it  to  focus  on  children's  religious  educa- 
tion. The  committee  drafted  and  sent  out  a questionnaire  regard- 
ing First  Day  School.  Twenty-seven  of  the  fifty- three  groups  have 
responded  so  far. 

Steering  Committee  of  NPYM  is  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  a Children's  Program  Oversight  Committee,  whose  goal 
is  "to  provide  continuing  support  for  children's  spiritual  educa- 
tion, nurturing,  and  care  efforts  on  all  levels  of  the  life  of  the  Y early 
Meeting." 

IMYM  Newsletters  show  Friends  working  with  children  at 
the  First  Day  School  level.  Boulder  Meeting  held  a discussion  on 
"The  Role  of  Children  in  the  Life  of  the  Meeting." 

I can't  think  of  a better  function  for  Friends  Bulletin  than  to  focus 
on  our  children.  Let's  share  with  one  another  in  a Religious 
Education  Column.  Tell  other  Friends  about  your  problems  and 
your  joys.  What  is  your  First  Day  School  like?  Who  runs  your  First 
Day  School  program?  What  programs  work  for  you?  What 
doesn't  work?  What  Religious  Education  programs  do  you  have 
other  than  First  Day  School?  What  can  you  share  that  will  help 
relieve  the  loneliness? 

Our  children  are  our  legacy  for  the  future. 

Nancy  Yamall 

Drawing  by  Gretchen  McGarigle. 


Minute  5-5,  July  27, 1991,  Annual  Session,  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Dillon,  Montana. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  affirms 
its  solidarity  with  native  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  and  joins 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  including  several  denomina- 
tions, a number  of  Roman  Catholic  groups,  and  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concerned  in  expressing  profound  sorrow  over  the  conse- 
quences to  indigenous  peoples  of  Christopher  Columbus'  "dis- 
covery" of  America.  . . . 

We  join  Native  Americans  and  others  to  address  such  issues 
as  the  rights  of  contemporary  Indians,  the  legacy  of  European 
colonialism,  and  the  need  of  ecological  protection  and  restora- 
tion of  this  sacred  earth,  following  centuries  of  exploitation. 
Informed  by  the  Great  Spirit  which  moves  mystics  ana  prophets 
of  all  religions,  among  all  peoples,  we  welcome  alternative 
Quincentennial  observances  being  planned  to  balance  the  1992 
glorification  of  conquerors  and  colonizers.  At  the  same  time  we 
wish  to  be  tender  as  we  look  at  dominant  personalities  of  1492 
and  since.  We  try  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  is  a creature  of  his  or 
her  time  and  culture. 

We  urge  Friends  Meetings  and  individuals  to  consult  and 
participate  with  local  groups  of  native  peoples  and  their  friends: 

1.  In  making  the  Columbus  Quincentennial  a time  for  gain- 
ing fuller  understanding  about  the  interactions  between 
native  peoples  and  Europeans; 

2.  In  challenging  racial  stereotypes,  especially  in  the  mass 
media; 

3.  In  studying  complex  problems,  which  often  involve  gov- 
ernment agencies,  faced  today  by  native  peoples  as  they 
struggle  to  survive. 

Might  does  not  make  right.  With  God's  help  we  shall  continue 
to  "speak  truth  to  power"  that  the  blessed  kingdom  of  peace  and 
love  be  advanced  on  this  earth. 
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Unity,  Our  Legacy  for  the 
Next  500  Years 

by  Bernice  C.  Delorme,  Regional 
Executive  Secretary,  Pacific 

Northwest  Region,  AFSC 

This  year  marks  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
one  lost  soul  on  this  continent,  Christopher  Columbus.  How- 
ever, I don't  wish  to  criticize  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
person.  He  was  the  son  of  hard-working  weavers  who  took 
pride  in  their  craft.  But,  Christopher  wasn't  entirely  happy 
taking  up  the  family  craft  — an  all  too  familiar  story.  Colum- 
bus wanted  to  find  an  exit  from  the  working  class  for  himself 
and  a corresponding  entry  into  the  upper  class  of  Spain.  He 
had  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  be  bom  into  that  class. 
However,  he  soon  realized  that  money  was  the  common 
denominator.  Money  could  help  him  exit  the  working  class 
and  provide  entry  for  him  into  the  upper  class  as  well.  The 
only  question  that  remained  then  was  how  to  get  enough 
money  to  accomplish  his  goal.  Columbus  knew  he  would 
never  reach  it  if  he  continued  to  work  as  a weaver,  so  he  was 
forced  to  consider  an  early  mid-life  career  change.  Sounds 
familiar  again,  doesn't  it? 

Columbus ...  was  forced  to  consider  an  early 
mid-life  career  change. 

Columbus  had  always  loved  the  sea  and,  as  a result,  had 
become  an  excellent  sailor.  This  skill  led  him  into  a natural 
second  career  as  a seaman.  It's  unfortunate,  though,  that 
Christopher,  a person  gifted  with  such  excellent  sailing  skills, 
would  be  remembered  throughout  history  as  someone  who 
ended  up  over  3,000  miles  off  course  because  he  miscalcu- 
lated the  size  of  the  world! 

At  the  time  Columbus  was  considering  his  voyage,  it  was 
fairly  common  knowledge  in  many  parts  of  the  known  world 
that  indeed  the  world  was  round.  Marco  Polo  and  other 
voyagers  had  put  forth  this  observation  in  several  publica- 
tions of  the  time  and  had  backed  up  these  writings  with  their 
own  experiences.  Christopher  was,  however  — as  we  have 
seen  through  our  glimpse  of  his  early  years  — a free  thinker. 
He  wasn't  easily  persuaded  by  the  thoughts  and  perceptions 
of  these  numerous  others.  After  all,  they  were  foreigners  for 
the  most  part  (Even  Portuguese  were  considered  foreigners 
by  the  Spanish.)  and  Christopher  wanted  to  follow  his  own 
leading. 

Most  significant  events  in  our  world's  history  have  not 
happened  by  accident.  They  have  happened  with  some 
particular  motivation,  often  an  economic  one.  The  timing  of 
these  events  has  also  been  more  intertwined  within  the 
context  of  other  world  events  than  we  often  realize.  In  the 


instance  of  Christopher's  voyage,  he  was  NOT  simply  some 
young  entrepreneur  setting  out  to  make  his  way  in  the  world. 
At  the  time  Christopher  set  sail,  Spain  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
deep,  deep  depression.  The  country  had  exhausted  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  its  lands.  It  had  also  exhausted  the  gold  and 
monetary  resources  of  its  treasury  — in  the  Holy  Wars,  no 
less.  In  short,  Spain  was  in  dire  need  of  a massive  infusion  of 
raw  materials,  especially  the  gold  and  silver  reputed  to  exist 
on  this  continent.  I started  to  call  it  the  “New  World,"  but  we 
all  now  know  that  is  a misnomer. 

Well,  the  rest  is  history.  Whose  history  is  debatable,  but 
certainly  NOT  the  history  of  women,  NOT  the  history  of 
members  of  Spain's  lower  classes,  NOT  the  history  of  Afri- 
cans or  African-Americans,  NOT  the  history  of  Gay  and 
Lesbian  people,  NOT  the  history  of  Los  Indios  — the  Spanish- 
speaking natives,  — NOT  the  history  of  the  indigenous 
peoples  of  the  Caribbean  where  Columbus  initially  landed, 
and,  finally,  NOT  the  history  of  the  indigenous  peoples  of  this 
continent  whose  lives  and  environments  were  devastated  by 
Columbus  and  those  like  him  who  continued  to  come  to  this 
land  in  droves  afterward.  Given  all  of  these  exclusions,  one 
might  wonder  whose  history  it  was. 

As  many  of  you  know,  historiography — that  is,  the  study 
of  why  historians  record  history  the  way  they  do  — is  a very 
interesting  field.  At  one  time,  if  you  were  a historian  and  one 
that  valued  your  head,  you  didn't  write  anything  bad  about 
the  King  or  the  Queen,  or  the  government  or  the  Church,  for 
that  matter.  Given  these  slight  limitations,  historians  then 
proceeded  to  portray  the  events  of  their  day  for  posterity.  For 
this  reason,  among  others,  some  of  our  most  famous  myths 
are: 

A.  Columbus  discovered  America. 

B.  The  Pilgrims  were  sincere  at  the  first  Thanksgiving. 

• Shortly  after  the  first  Thanksgiving,  these  Pilgrims  system- 
atically executed  the  Indians  who  had  shared food  with  them. 
Is  it  so  hard  then  to  understand  why  Indian  people  don't  share 
the  majority  culture's  zest  for  celebrating  Thanksgiving? 

C.  Indians,  Africans,  and  other  tribal  people  are  “uncivi- 
lized." 

When  this  country  was  being  shaped  into  its  current form  of 
government,  the  early  Caucasian  statesmen  met  regularly 
with  statesmen  from  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  to  discuss  such 
important  topics  as  how  a society  could  exist  in  harmony 
without  jails  or  police  and  how  everyone  could  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  and  affect  the  decisions  of  the  leadership. 
Thus,  we  have  our  current  governmental  structure,  although 
the  Iroquois  may  no  longer  recognize  their  democratic  sys- 
tem. 
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D.  God  gave  some  people  the  divine  right  to  rule  over 
and  enslave  other  people. 

Who  could  question  this  one?  No  one  wanted  to  challenge 
God.  The  idea  of  "manifest  destiny " rationalized  the 
wrongful  taking  — no,  theft  — of  millions  of  acres  of  land 
from  the  rightful  owners.  God  was  on  the  "side"  of  the 
takers. 

One  final  myth  is  that  Columbus  has  always  been  an 
American  hero,  and  yet  there  was  no  celebration  of  Colum- 
bus' landing  in  1592  or  1692.  We  begin  to  see  some  beginning 
appreciation  of  Columbus'  landing  in  1792,  but  not  by  Indian 
people.  I'm  sure.  It  wasn't  until  1892  that  the  first  "Columbus 
Exposition"  was  organized. 

To  put  these  facts  into  context,  however,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  by  1 792  the  American  colonists  had  broken  their  final 
ties  with  the  British  and  were  seeking  to  establish  a new 
country  with  its  own  unique  culture  and  heroes.  What  a 
convenient  time  to  resurrect  Columbus.  The  Columbus  myth 
became  even  more  important  in  1892,  as  justification  for 
many  of  the  atrocities  that  were  happening  at  the  time  — the 
trail  of  hundreds  of  broken  treaties  with  Indian  nations;  the 
trial  of  Standing  Bear  who  was  forced  to  prove  that  he,  as  an 
Indian,  was  human  and  not  animal;  the  distribution  of  small- 
pox-infected blankets  to  Indian  people  (sometimes  by  Quaker 
Indian  agents);  the  denial  of  US  citizenship  and  voting  rights 
to  Indian  people  (until  1934);  and  the  genocidal  plan  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  which  included  paying  for  In- 
dian scalps,  both  children  and  adult.  The  Columbus  myth 
helped  establish  the  Caucasian  right  to  this  continent  and 
prepared  the  collective  Caucasian  conscience  to  accept  the 
violations  of  basic  human  rights  that  followed. 

This  history  continues  to  affect  us  in  many  ways.  The  lack 
of  historical  acknowledgment  of  the  contributions  of  many 
peoples  and  cultures  has  led  to  low  self-esteem  in  both  adults 
and  children  from  those  communities.  This  manifests  itself  in 
high  rates  of  depression  and  suicide,  as  well  as  in  other  self- 
destructive behaviors.  The  early  economic  inequities  con- 
tinue. The  people  whose  land  was  taken  by  Columbus  and 
those  who  came  after  him  continue  to  live  in  poverty  and 
continue  to  suffer  from  the  many  symptoms  associated  with 
living  in  poverty  — poor  nutrition,  inadequate  health  care, 
etc. 

My  grandmother  used  to  tell  us,  " If  you 
don't  go  to  bed,  I'll  send  John  Wayne  to  get 
you." 

Our  children,  that  is,  the  children  of  Indian  people,  have 
begun  to  believe  the  stereotypes  they  have  been  taught  about 
their  people  and  themselves.  They  don't  like  who  they  are, 
and  they  don't  value  their  culture.  Some  even  rooted  for  John 
Wayne  at  the  movies  as  he  killed  ninety  Indians  for  every 


bullet  he  fired.  My  grandmother  used  to  tell  us,  "If  you  don't 
go  to  bed.  I'll  send  John  Wayne  to  get  you." 

This  history  continues  to  affect  Caucasians,  as  well.  I meet 
many  Caucasians  who  are  simply  paralyzed  by  their  guilt 
regarding  Columbus  and  his  misdeeds — with  good  reason! 
I also  remember  talking  with  a young  Caucasian  woman  in 
the  1960's  about  her  view  of  the  Black  Revolution  that  every- 
one was  anticipating  then.  She  told  me  that  after  she  helped 
bring  about  the  Black  Revolution,  she  would  be  of  no  use  to 
Black  people  in  this  world.  She  felt  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  her  would  be  that  she  be  shot  and  no  longer  be  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  white  vermin  that  were  infecting 
the  world.  I couldn't  imagine  ever  saying  those  words.  I had 
fought  so  long  and  hard  just  to  stay  alive,  through  the  poverty 
and  racism  present  on  my  reservation,  that  I couldn't  relate  at 
all  to  someone  saying,  "Kill  me.  I'm  not  worth  keeping  on  this 
earth." 

This  past  summer,  AFSC  staff  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  North  Central  regions  were  hosted  by  a Quaker  worship 
group  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  We  came  together  to  discuss 
and  do  some  joint  planning  on  the  Quincentenary,  because 
we  all  realized  how  relevant  and  "teachable"  this  moment 
could  be  for  all  of  us.  In  this  meeting,  again,  I saw  one  member 
of  the  worship  group,  who  had  been  a school  teacher,  agonize 
over  the  fact  that  she  had  helped  teach  the  children  in  her  class 
that  Columbus  discovered  America.  At  the  same  time,  I also 
heard  an  Indian  woman  agonizing  over  the  fact  that  she  had 
helped  her  children  do  their  homework — and  they  had  also 
been  learning  that  Columbus  discovered  America.  As  these 
two  women  talked,  they  discovered  they  may  have  even  been 
using  the  same  textbook.  Out  of  their  conversation,  though, 
came  the  realization  for  both  of  them  that  they  needed  to  learn 
as  much  as  they  could  of  the  real  story  about  Columbus  and 
his  landing.  Only  then  could  they  reteach  their  children  the 
truths  they  had  learned.  They  decided  to  ask  others  who  were 
interested  to  join  them  in  forming  a Quincentenary  study 
group.  After  they  had  gathered  enough  information  to  make 
a presentation  to  the  children,  they  thought  they  might 
sponsor  a joint  Quaker/Indian  weekend  campout  for  the 
kids.  This  would  give  them  the  perfect  opportunity  to  talk  to 
their  children  about  what  they  had  learned,  as  well  as  to  get 
reactions  and  thoughts  from  the  children  about  further  joint 
action.  This  is  a perfect  example  of  working  through  guilt,  by 
becoming  informed  about  the  actual  history  itself  and  then 
getting  past  that  guilt  into  constructive  action. 

What  will  be  the  legacy  we  pass  on  to  those 
in  2092  and  over  the  next  500  years? 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  1992.  What  will  be  the  legacy  we 
pass  on  to  those  in  2092  and  over  the  next  500  years?  The 
current  media  hype  around  the  quincentenary  would  have 
all  of  us  fighting  each  other.  It  would  have  the  Indians  against 
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the  Italians,  the  Indians  against  the  Catholics  (and  other 
religious  denominations  who  evangelized  among  Indian 
tribes),  the  Spanish  against  the  Indians  in  South,  Central,  and 
North  America.  Clearly  the  media  sees  our  only  options  for 
action  in  1992  to  be  violent  and  adversarial  ones.  After  all, 
nothing  is  worth  the  media's  attention  without  those  magic 
ingredients,  right?  I say,  WRONG! 

At  this  time  of  opportunity,  we,  as  people  united  with  a 
purpose,  should  look  instead  at  what  unites  us.  For  example, 
we  have  many  basic  principles  and  beliefs  in  common.  Some 
of  the  principles  and  beliefs  which  Quakers  hold  near  and 
dear  are  actually  rooted  in  many  cultures. 

Nonviolence  is  a belief  held  by  the  Navajos,  Eskimos, 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders,  Japanese- Americans,  Jews,  and 
Christians.  Neither  Gandhi  nor  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was 
Quaker,  yet  both  believed  deeply  in  the  value  of  nonviolence 
and  gave  their  lives  in  connection  with  their  work  toward 
nonviolent  social  change. 

The  principle  of  living  simply  (By  the  way,  it  was  known 
as  poverty  where  I'm  from.)  led  to  a strong  belief  among 
many  cultures  that  things  can  be  beautiful  and  useful,  also. 
We  see  as  witness  to  this  belief  the  wonderful  crafts  from 
many  cultures  the  world  over. 

The  belief  that  there  is  that  of  God  in  everyone  is  a cross- 
cultural  belief,  as  well.  The  high  value  placed  upon  children 
and  proper,  communal  raising  of  children  in  Hispanic,  In- 
dian, and  Asian  cultures  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  children 
are  most  recently  from  God,  and,  therefore,  closer  to  God  than 
adults. 

The  principle  of  allowing  for  every  voice  to  be  heard  is 
also  a common  thread  through  cultures,  especially  tribal- 
based  cultures.  Environmental  issues  are  a common  thread; 
we  all  need  to  be  concerned  about  this  Mother  Earth  we're 
living  on.  Our  basic  humanity  is  a common  thread.  We  need 
to  keep  looking  for  these  common  threads  and  build  on  them. 
Through  this  approach  we  can  unite  in  a good  way  over  the 
next  500  years. 

Uniting  the  world  must  begin  at  home  — 
between  the  Quakers  and  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

Uniting  the  world  must  begin  at  home  — between  the 
Quakers  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Steve 
Cary,  in  his  parting  address  as  National  Clerk  of  AFSC,  stated 
that,  back  in  1922,  Quakers  were  questioning  whether  AFSC 
was,  in  fact,  a Quaker  organization.  This  same  question  has 
been  rehashed  in  many  places  at  different  times  over  the 
Service  Committee's  history,  and.  I'm  sure,  over  the  history 
of  Friends.  My  observations  are  that  many  people  have  fond 
memories  of  their  experience  with  the  AFSC  — a long  time 
ago!  It  reminds  me  of  people  who  decide  to  get  divorced.  The 


good  things  they  remember  about  their  relationship  get  to  be 
farther  and  farther  in  the  past,  until  they  begin  to  question 
why  they  are  continuing  in  the  relationship.  I hear  Quakers 
speak  fondly  of  the  work  camps  from  the  1940's  and  of  John 
Woolman's  experience  with  "the  Indians."  This  tells  me  that 
we  need  to  update  our  experiences  with  each  other. 

Last  year,  when  I was  talking  with  the  AFSC  staff  about 
attending  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  their  comment  was, 
"They're  not  the  liveliest  bunch."  The  comment  I have  made 
about  Quakers  is  "They  don't  Pow  Wow,  and  I don't  garden, 
so  what  do  we  have  in  common?" 

"They  don't  Pow  Wow,  and  I don't  garden, 
so  what  do  we  have  in  common?" 

Obviously,  we  do  have  much  in  common.  The  very 
program  work  of  the  AFSC  is  founded  on  Quaker  principles 
and  business  processes.  However,  I don't  see  that  Affirma- 
tive Action  in  the  AFSC  and  Quaker  involvement  in  the  AFSC 
need  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  It's  true  that  we  don't  cur- 
rently have  Quakers  on  staff  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region, 
and  there  aren't  many  brown  faces  among  the  readership  of 
this  magazine,  either.  In  my  mind,  this  is  all  the  more  reason 
that  AFSC  and  Quakers  should  strengthen  our  ties  with  each 
other;  we  both  have  work  to  do.  I prefer  to  put  this  in  the 
context  of,  "God  isn't  finished  with  me  yet." 

I continue  to  struggle  to  make  this  closer  connection  a 
reality.  In  my  travels  I have  met  both  Quaker  bigots  and 
Indian  separatists.  I'm  determined  to  do  my  part,  as  a person 
of  color,  and  as  the  Regional  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  My  part  is  to  put  my 
desire  as  a person  and  the  AFSC's  desire  as  an  organization 
out  to  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  we  would  like  to  have  more  and  closer  connections  with 
you.  We  hope  the  response  from  Friends  will  be  a positive 
one,  as  well.  ■ 

Bernice  Delorme  is  a Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  from 
Belcourt,  North  Dakota.  She  began  her  work  in  "Indian 
Country"  while  in  Indian  boarding  school  and  high  school 
She  continues  to  do  this  work  today.  She  has  served  in 
positions  such  as  tribal  planner,  social  service  administrator, 
multi-district  litigation  paralegal,  personnel  administrator, 
court  planner,  and  currently  Regional  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Office  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  She  has  as  much  or  more 
volunteer  experience  as  she  has  paid  experience.  Her  volunteer 
experience  includes  work  with  business,  nonprofit, 
environmental,  cultural,  educational,  and  Indian 
organizations.  Bernice  believes  in  being  involved  in  her 
community  as  well  as  with  her  work. 
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Legacy  of  the  Ancestors:  Beyond  Oppression 

by  Dorothy  Mack,  Corvallis  Meeting 

In  1988 1 landed  in  Corvallis,  Oregon,  where  my  ancestors 
had  lived.  I had  always  been  proud  that  the  Macks  had  come 
across  the  plains  in  1852  and  had  settled  in  the  Willamette 
Valley.  My  tough  great-grandmother  homesteaded  160  acres, 
learned  how  to  shoot,  and  drove  off  "marauding  Indians" 
trying  to  steal  her  com. 

Now  I know  that  the  few  Kalapuyans  left  from  smallpox 
decimation  and  land  theft  were  starving.  So  much  for  the 
"empty"  wilderness  myth.  Yet,  how  can  I honor  my  ancestors 
without  accepting  all  their  values  and  intentions? 

I was  shocked  to  leam  that  I,  who'd  always  identified  with 
the  "underdog"  and  had  been  oppressed  as  a female,  was 
nevertheless  a member  of  the  oppressor  class:  White,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Protestant,  First-World  wealthy,  healthy,  and  edu- 
cated. Since  then  I have  gone  through  the  following  phases: 

A.  Rejection  of  the  Oppressed:  Paralysis  and  Denial. 
"What  Indians?  There  are  no  Indians  here  anymore.  Dead 
and  gone."  "Who,  me?  I didn't  steal  their  land  or  massacre 
anybody!"  "It  was  wrong,  but  I can't  do  anything  now." 
"That's  an  Indian  problem,  not  our  problem;  it's  all  their  fault 
anyhow."  I went  to  Kanadasaga  Girl  Scout  Camp,  never 
knowing  my  home  town  was  built  on  the  site  of  a massacre, 
even  though  I collected  arrowheads. 

B.  Help  for  the  Oppressed:  Missionary  Stance.  "Let  me 
save  you,  civilize  you,  educate  you."  "Let  me  show  you  how 
to  do  it."  My  first  Indian  name  was  "Wiyan  Tanka,"  Big  Boss 
Woman,  because  I had  energy  and  plans.  I knew  what  to  do 
to  end  poverty  and  alcoholism.  Fortunately,  nothing  I did 
worked,  and  I came  to  leam  from  those  around  me. 

C.  Rejection  of  the  Oppressor  Class:  Guilt  and  Self- 
loathing.  "I  hate  the  greedy  White  culture — materialism  and 
murder,  exploitation  and  destruction."  I dropped  out  of 
mainstream  Ph.D..  success,  abdicating  positions  of  power.  I 
became  a counterculture  ostrich,  ashamed  of  old  friends. 
Yet,  I began  re-educating  myself  in  "Corrective  History." 
I learned  that  our  revered  Declaration  of  Independence 
calls  Native  Americans  "savages;"  that  all  391  Indian 
treaties  have  been  broken  by  our  government;  that  of  the 
435  native  tribes,  whole  non-English-speaking  pockets  of 
sovereignty  still  remain  within  our  country. 

* I hated  “ Wannabes' ' and  Indian-lovers  be- 
cause I was  one,  but  I was  trying  harder. 

D.  Identification  with  the  Oppressed:  "Wannabes"  and 
Indian-lovers.  In  1977  I married  a full-blooded  Sioux  and 
moved  to  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  (one  of  those  pockets  of 
Indian  culture)  and  raised  buffalo.  I hated  "Wannabes"  and 
Indian-lovers  because  I was  one,  but  I was  trying  harder.  I 


didn't  wear  beaded  headbands  and  buckskin  dresses;  in- 
stead, I nearly  starved  to  death  eating  only  commodity-issue 
food.  I was  proud  to  live  without  electricity  or  running  water; 
I drove  "Indian"  cars  held  together  with  baling  wire.  I 
thought  everything  Indian  was  best  and  enjoyed  anti- White 
jokes  in  Lakota;  I was  glad  when  everyone  forgot  who  I was. 
I learned  to  give  away  my  clothes  and  feed  everyone  who 
came  to  me.  I learned  to  work  hard  and  live  on  "Indian"  or 
"just-right"  time.  I also  learned  that  Dorothy  Blackcrow 
could  no  longer  get  car  insurance,  bank  loans,  or  service  in 
Sturgis,  South  Dakota,  cafes. 

E.  Rejection  of  Oppressor  Role:  Knowledge  and  Re- 
sponsibility. It's  hard  not  being  an  oppressor  in  an  Oppres- 
sive society,  yet  we  Quakers  know  about  being  "in  this  world, 
yet  not  of  it."  This  is  where  I'm  stuck — how  to  return  the  land, 
return  the  rights,  work  together  to  heal  ourselves  and  Mother 
Earth?  Yet,  Quaker  and  Native  values  are  similar:  integrity, 
silence,  courage,  generosity,  consensus,  co-operation,  re- 
spect — for  the  land,  the  elders,  for  all  living  beings  (including 
the  ocean,  rocks,  trees,  sky).  The  power  of  prayer  and  the 
world  of  the  Spirit  are  real  for  us. 

After  knowledge  comes  choice:  to  live  by  the  values  of 
"Manifest  Destiny"  or  our  values  of  Manifest  Harmony:  the 
Peaceable  Kingdom.  As  native  values  became  my  values,  I 
realized  I had  to  resign  my  job  and  leave  my  adopted  culture 
where  I felt  so  comfortable.  I had  to  join  the  "outside  world" 
to  be  near  my  father  who  had  just  had  a heart  attack.  I believe 
in  living  communally,  so  my  home  has  been  blessed  as  a 
Medicine  House,  which  means  it's  open  to  anyone  who 
comes  — everyone  welcomed  and  fed  and  no  one  turned 
away.  I try  to  live  close  to  the  earth,  in  a sacred  way  each  day. 
I try  to  walk  in  the  Light,  living  in  peace  and  harmony  with 
all  my  relations.  I share  most  of  my  income  through  "Peshelt" 
(potlatch),  giveaways,  and  honoring  ceremonies. 

I am  no  longer  lost.  I know  the  land  my  great-grandpar- 
ents cleared  belongs  to  the  People.  I am  exploring  Kalapuyan 
sacred  places,  names,  myths,  stories,  and  history.  I have  been 
on  the  sacred  mountain,  "Tcha-ti-man-wis,"  Place  Where  the 
Spirit  Dwells.  Each  June  I honor  this  place  of  refuge,  highest 
peak  in  the  Oregon  Coast  Range,  with  a ceremony  to  honor 
the  ancestors  of  this  land.  This  year  I will  honor  my  Mack 
father,  as  well.  After  his  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  last  July,  he,  too,  has  become  an  ancestor  of  this  place.* 

Dorothy  Mack,  who  grew  up  in  Geneva,  New  York,  has  been  a 
Quaker for  thirty  years.  She  is  now  a member  of  Corvallis  Meeting. 
She  has  taught  at  IIT,  U.  of  Michigan,  Oglala  Lakota  College,  and 
Linn  Benton  Community  College.  Her  specialty  is  Native  Ameri- 
can Literature  (and  Corrective  History).  For  twelve  years  she  raised 
buffalo  at  Camp  Lakota  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  living  on 
sacred  land.She experienced  vision  quest,  sweatlodge,  and sundance. 
Currently  she  is  a member  of  the  Red  Cedar  Circle,  a Native 
Northwest  Coast  "Si-si-wis"  (sacred  breath)  Medicine  taught  by 
Johnny  Moses,  a Nootka  memorizer. 
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Return  to  Lame  Deer 

by  Jack  and  Ethel  Haller,  Mendocino  Worship 

Group 

Dear  Family  of  Friends: 

As  winter  slips  into  spring  we  trust  that  the  changing 
season  brings  you  both  satisfaction  and  anticipation.  We'd 
like  to  let  you  know  about  our  recent  visit  to  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  community  where  we  lived  and  worked  as  AFSC 
Field  Staff  from  1965  through  1969.  (After  two  years  at  The 
Meeting  School  in  New  Hampshire,  we  returned  indepen- 
dently for  another  two  years.) 

We  had  planned  a few  days  on  the  Reservation  and  the 
weekend  at  MGOF  Quarterly  Meeting  near  Yellowstone 
Park.  This  agenda  changed  because  we  lost  two  or  three 
days  visiting  time  due  to  food  poisoning.  We  were  sorry  to 
miss  seeing  Montana  Friends,  many  of  whom  had  been  part 
of  our  supportive  network  during  the  years  that  we  lived 
and  worked  among  the  Northern  Cheyenne  people. 


Michelle  Fisher  with  her  Cheyenne  Grandfather, 


Richard  Fisher,  Summer  1991. 

Our  granddaughter,  whose  father  was  Cheyenne,  joined 
us  for  the  trip  to  Lame  Deer,  Montana.  There  she  met  many 
of  her  relatives  and  many  of  our  friends.  She  had  not  seen  her 
Cheyenne  grandfather  since  she  was  ten.  (She  is  now  twenty- 
four.)  She  and  her  aunt  were  able  to  spend  time  together,  and 
although  she  has  only  one  first  cousin,  seconds  and  thirds 
are  considered  cousins  in  the  Native  American  way.  By  the 
same  token,  her  Aunt's  cousins  are  all  her  Uncles  and  Aunts, 
as  well,  so  her  extended  family  seemed  pretty  amazing  after 
having  grown  up  in  a small  nuclear  unit,  Anglo-style. 

In  Lame  Deer  the  general  store  was  always  the  best  place 
to  find  people.  Contacts  were  made;  picnics  were  arranged; 
and  questions  about  folks'  health  and  whereabouts  were 
answered.  On  this  trip  we  found  more  Cheyenne  employ- 
ees than  Anglo  at  the  Lame  Deer  Trading  Company,  the 
general  store  where  we  both  worked  from  1971-73.  These 


people,  whom  we  had  known  as  children,  worked  in  all 
departments  of  the  store,  including  cashiering  and  the  busi- 
ness office.  Ethel  was  particularly  gratified,  because  in  the  70's 
the  owners  would  not  hire  the  Cheyenne.  She  had  persuaded 
them  that  she  could  train  and  supervise  the  Cheyenne  young 
people  and  had  worked  successfully  with  at  least  six  different 
ones  over  those  two  years. 

The  store  owner  told  us  that  Dull  Knife  Community  Col- 
lege has  been  a very  positive  element  in  the  Reservation 
community,  contrary  to  his  expectations.  When  we  went  to  the 
Dr.  John  Woodenlegs  Memorial  Library  at  the  College,  unex- 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  workers, 
Lame  Deer  Library,  1967. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Jack  and  Ethel  Haller. 


pected  tears  came  to  our  eyes.  It  was  well-designed  — with 
study  cubicles,  Cheyenne  artists'  paintings  on  the  walls,  car- 
pet, and  a librarian. 

The  contrast  to  our  1969  introduction  of  a library  facility 
was  striking.  We  had  trained  and  encouraged  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  youth  as  staff  in  a two-room  log  cabin  made 
available  by  the  store  owner.  The  books  were  donated  by 
Friends  Meetings  across  the  country.  The  old  oil  stove  kept  the 
library  warm.  People  would  stop  by  in  the  winter  to  get  warm 
and  to  absorb  the  library  activity.  We  provided  a play  room  so 
that  the  children  could  get  used  to  being  around  books. 

The  Native  American  section  had  been  of  paramount 
importance,  and  we  weeded  out  books  that  expressed  atti- 
tudes detrimental  to  a native  self-image.  We  did  a bit  of  book 
burning!  And  since  the  positive,  affirming  books  on  Native 
American  subjects  had  a way  of  disappearing  into  the  commu- 
nity, we  just  kept  replacing  them,  knowing  that  they  were 
providing  identity-enhancement  wherever  they  went. 

It  took  a while  for  the  concept  of  a lending  library  to  take 
hold.  The  cultural  habits  of  lending  and  borrowing  were 
different  from  the  Anglo's.  It  was  up  to  the  lender  to  retrieve 
the  loaned  article  — not  the  borrower  to  return  it.  Often  we 
"borrowed  back"  a kettle  from  a neighbor.  If  we  hadn't  been 
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able  to  make  this  transfer  to  community  mores,  life  would 
have  been  very  frustrating.  Also,  writing  (and  reading)  had 
not  been  part  of  the  Cheyenne  tradition. 

We  found  the  Sooktis  family,  who  had  adopted  us  into  the 
Dull  Knife  clan  in  a public  ceremony  in  1972,  well  and  thor- 
oughly involved.  Members  of  the  family  are  involved  in 
evaluating  and  revising  the  tribal  constitution  and  bylaws; 
they  work  in  the  environmental  affairs  office  and  in  the 
maintenance  department  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Vernon 
Sooktis  was  a sponsor  of  the  most  recent  sun  dance,  making 
him  a tribal  elder  at  age  forty. 

Fred  White  Wolf  is  still  the  commodities  clerk,  dispensing 
government  surplus  foods  to  those  in  need.  Carol  White  Wolf, 
with  whom  we'd  worked  closely,  manages  the  craft  shop.  The 
craft  association  has  declined;  the  Tribe  no  longer  pays  her 
salary,  but  she  does  handle  some  mail  orders.  There  is  bead  work 
going  on  all  over  the  Reservation.  Other  outlets  and  enter- 
prises have  developed. 

Joseph  Walk  Alongs  is  the  Mennonite  Pastor,  but  the 
Mennonite  Church  has  cut  off  his  salary  due  to  complicated 
shenanigans  that  sound  unfair.  The  “new"  church  stands 
unfinished,  while  the  old  one  falls  apart.  Joseph  continues  his 
ministry  to  a small  but  loyal  congregation  who  maintain  their 
independence  and  their  Christianity  in  the  face  of  this  diffi- 
culty. It  especially  hurts  that  the  young  Anglo  Minister,  whom 
Joseph  sponsored  and  helped  to  establish  among  the  Chey- 
enne, leads  the  opposition.  We  can  only  admire  his  patient  and 
forgiving  attitude. 

The  emotional  impacts  of  this  trip  were  considerable. 
Bringing  our,  and  their,  granddaughter  back  to  the  Reserva- 
tion was  certainly  a big  factor  in  the  strumming  of  heartstrings. 
Added  to  this,  for  us,  were  the  deep  stirrings  stemming  from 
our  six  years  with  the  Cheyenne  and  our  caring  deeply  about 
them  through  many  experiences  and  a long  relationship.  ■ 

Jack  and  Ethel  Haller  have  worked  for  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  for  UNICEF.  They  searched  for  the  "perfect 
retirement  community"  in  Bend,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  San 
Francisco,  California,  before  settling  in  Fort  Bragg,  California. 


Story  Hour  at  the  Lame  Deer  Library,  1968. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Jack  and  Ethel  Haller. 


Whose  Guilt? 

by  Howard  V.  Hendrix,  Fresno  Meeting 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  a construction  worker  by  trade, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  furor  over  the  impending  Columbus 
quincentennial: 

“Why  can't  people  just  leave  it  alone?  Why  can't  they  let  it 
go?  It's  like  Public  Enemy  and  all  their  rap — always  going  on 
about  slavery  and  what  white  people  did  to  the  Blacks.  My 
ancestors  weren'teven  around  then,  and  they  didn't  live  in  the 
South  anyway.  None  of  my  relatives  killed  any  Indians  or 
owned  any  slaves,  so  where  do  these  minorities  get  off  putting 
the  big  guilt  on  me  for  something  I'm  not  responsible  for?" 

This  young  white  man's  sentiments  will  undoubtedly  be 
heard  in  various  forms  throughout  this  year.  Though  true 
enough,  such  sentiments  demonstrate  an  unfortunate  lack  of 
context  and  ignorance  of  history. 

The  blood  of  Indians  and  the  sweat  of  slaves  did  contribute 
vitally  to  the  amassing  of  wealth  by  white  North  Americans, 
and  in  both  cases  these  goods  — Indian  land  and  African- 
American  land  — were  stolen.  White  North  Americans  as  a 
group  (myself  included)  have  benefited  from  this  theft,  mate- 
rially and  immaterially,  directly  and  indirectly. 

Christopher  Columbus  (or  Christobal  Colon,  as  he  was 
known  to  his  Spanish  backers)  was  implicated  in  this  theft 
from  the  very  beginning.  In  reading  Coumbus'  own  journal 
entries  concerning  his  voyage,  one  learns  that  his  initial 
response  to  the  “docile  and  unwarlike"  peoples  he  encoun- 
tered in  the  Western  hemisphere  was  that  they  would  "make 
good  slaves." 

He  was  interested  in  the  island  lands  he  came  upon,  not  for 
their  beauty,  but  for  their  mineral  wealth — gold  being  one  of 
his  obsessions. 

If  we  were  debating  Columbus'  merits  merely  on  histori- 
cal grounds  — Was  he  a good  sailor?  Did  his  prediction  that 
Indians  would  make  “good  slaves"  come  true?  Was  his 
obsession  with  gold  destructive? — this  whole  story  would  be 
old  news,  and  1992  would  arouse  little  discussion. 

However,  the  current  controversy  seems  proof  of  a remark 
historian  Howard  Zinn  made  during  recent  lectures  in  Fresno 
— that  the  controversy  over  Columbus  is  not  really  about  the 
past,  but,  instead,  about  the  present  and  the  future. 

For  example,  the  Nevada  test  site,  where  nuclear  weapons 
are  tested  by  detonation  every  three  weeks,  is  land  belonging 
to  the  Western  Shoshone  nation  — land  deeded  in  perpetuity 
to  that  people  by  the  century-old  Ruby  Valley  Treaty.  After 
World  War  II  the  government  and  military  decided  that  a 
section  of  Indian  land  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  was  needed  as 
a giant  sandbox  in  which  generals,  scientists,  and  politicians 
could  play  with  their  nuclear  toys.  So,  they  unilaterally  appro- 
priated the  land  — effectively  nullifying  the  treaty  without 
even  bothering  to  consider  the  Shoshone  response. 

The  Shoshone  have  been  trying  to  shut  down  the  test  site 
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for  decades  — to  no  avail.  "Not  in  my  back  yard"  seems  to 
carry  more  clout  if  the  back  yard  is  owned  by  white  people. 

The  theft  of  the  wealth  and  use  of  Shoshone  land  was 
justified  on  the  grounds  of  "national  security."  Columbus 
justified  his  theft  of  Arawak  Indian  land  on  the  grounds  of  the 
"greater  glory  of  Spain  and  the  [Catholic]  Church.  "It  amounts 
to  much  the  same  thing. 

As  a Quaker  who  opposes  all  wars  and  violence — whether 
military,  economic,  or  ecological  — I cannot  support  the  idea 
of  unquestioningly  celebrating  Columbus,  for  to  do  it  would 
support  (at  least  tacitly)  the  violent  and  dominance-driven 
programs  and  policies  of  his  ideological  descendants. 

I know  that  Quakers,  though  they  may  have  had  a better 
relationship  with  indigenous  peoples  than  most  of  the  colo- 
nizing groups,  were,  of  course,  guilty.  Pennsylvania,  the 
"forests  of  [Quaker]  William  Penn,"  was  undeniably  carved 
out  of  what  had  previously  been  Indian  land. 

We  all  have  bloody  hands.  If  we  go  back  far  enough,  so  do 
all  of  our  ancestors. 

The  point,  then,  is  not  to  celebrate  the  onset  of  a bloody 
new  stage  of  human  history  500  years  ago,  but  to  question  that 
onset  and  learn  from  it  today,  so  that  we  may  go  about  healing 
the  woods,  redressing  the  grievances,  and  staunching  the 
flow  of  blood.  ■ 

Howard  Hendrix, who  attends  Fresno  Meeting,  is  a member  of 
Columbia  Meeting  (ILYM).  A novelist,  he  is  Fresno  Meeting's 
liaison  with  the  local  Peace  Coalition,  "Visions  of  Commu- 
nity." 

1992  Workcamps  for  John  Woolman 
School  - 13th  Year! 

Camp  1:  Sunday  supper,  June  14,  through  Sunday  break- 
fast, June  21.  Minimum  age,  8 years.  Directors:  Eric  Moon, 
2160  Lake  St,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121.  (415)  752-7440. 
Jack  Huffman,  PO  Box  136,  Rescue,CA  95672.  (916)  626-1524. 
Camp  2:  Sunday  supper,  June  21,  through  Sunday  break- 
fast, June  28.  Younger  children  invited.  Director  Jim  Ander- 
son, 25  Gideon  Lane,  Chico,  CA  95926.  (916)  345-3429. 

Location:  Sierra  Foothills,  near  Nevada  City,  CA. 

Cost:  15  +,  $40;  11-14,  $35;  10  and  under,  $25. 

Work  hours:  7:30  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 

Meals:  On  the  deck  of  the  Meeting  house 

or  on  a cool  lawn. 

Recreation:  Swimming,  games,  local  scenic  sites. 

Skills?:  Not  necessary.  But,  state  in  your  application 

any  special  skills  or  expertise  that  you  have. 

ALL  CAMPERS  UNDER  18  MUST  BE  WITH  AN  ADULT. 
SORRY,  NO  PETS. 

To  apply,  send  names,  addresses,  ages  of  minors,  sexes, 
skills,  phone  number  and  $10  per  adult  (payable  to  John 
Woolman  School)  to  JWS  Workcamp,  c/o  Director  of  the 
camp  of  your  choice,  b 


Report  on  FGC  Central  Committee 

by  Marie  Schutz,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

I attended  The  Gathering  of  Friends  General  Conference 
for  about  eight  years  before  I was  appointed  to  be  an  Observer 
at  the  1990  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee — one  function 
of  which  is  to  plan  and  to  carry  out  the  annual  summertime 
extravaganza  (What?  A Quaker  extravaganza?).  I've  recently 
returned  from  the  1991  meeting  and  have  discovered  there  is 
much  more  than  The  Gathering  to  FGC. 

The  Religious  Education  Committee  performs  an  impor- 
tant service  to  the  world  of  unprogrammed  Friends.  I met 
with  that  committee  briefly  this  year.  We  explored  the  ways 
Religious  Education  could  cooperate  in  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Visitor  program  with  the  committee  I serve  on  — Ministry 
and  Nurture.  In  1990  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  was  the  benefi- 
ciary of  this  program  when  Marty  Walton,  General  Secretary 
of  FGC,  came  to  our  Yearly  Meeting.  When  a member  of  the 
Religious  Education  committee  accompanies  a staff  person 
on  such  a visit,  she/he  usually  brings  a "Curriculum  Box" 
with  a display  of  materials  for  First  Day  School  Committees  to 
examine.  They  usually  offer  to  lead  a workshop  on  religious 
education  or  to  lead  an  interest  group. 

Ministry  and  Nurture  members  have  several  concerns 
under  their  care.  A recent  concern.  Youth  Ministry,  devel- 
oped after  a young  Friend  from  New  England  told  about 
ministering  to  (working  with)  youth  from  12-25.  The  Com- 
mittee also  overlaps  with  Publications  Committee  to  consider 
publishing  books  or  pamphlets  on  subjects  such  as  the  Gath- 
ered Meeting,  disruptive  behavior  in  Meeting,  and  variety  in 
family  structure. 

Darryl  Bergquist  has  been  part-time  Field  Secretary  for  the 
past  five  years,  visiting  Meetings  in  the  Southeast.  Response 
from  isolated  groups,  as  well  as  Yearly  Meetings,  has  been  so 
positive  that  a Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Midwest  is  selecting 
someone  to  serve  that  area  in  a similar  way. 

I'd  heard  about  all  the  paid  staff  "the  Eastern  Meetings" 
have,  but  my  time  in  the  Central  Committee  has  disabused  me 
of  that  generalization.  True,  there  are  a few  paid  staff,  but  most 
FGC  Meetings  are  just  like  us.  In  fact,  ou i Friends  Bulletin  puts 
us  into  the  category  of  having  more  hired  staff  than  most. 

The  Publications  and  Distribution  group  of  FGC  distrib- 
utes a catalogue  twice  a year  to  Friends  and  Meetings.  If  you 
don't  get  one  yourself,  ask  to  see  the  one  your  Meeting  has 
received  and  order  something  for  yourself,  your  children  or 
your  Meeting.  This  year  a revised  edition  of  Lighting  Candles 
in  the  Dark  will  be  available.  In  its  earlier  edition  it  was  called 
Candles  in  the  Dark. 

The  Gathering,  which  takes  place  in  early  July,  has  usually 
been  the  most  stimulating  week  of  the  year  for  me.  In  1990  it 
occurred  at  Carleton  College  in  Minnesota,  in  1991  at  Appa- 
lachian State  University  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  1992  it  will 
be  at  St.  Lawrence  University  in  northern  New  York,  b 
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News  From  the  Meetings 


Colorado  Regional  Meetings 

by  Jim  Ray,  Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting 

The  Mountain  View  Friends  (MVF)  Meeting  in  Denver 
held  their  annual  School  Of  The  Spirit  program  on  the  week- 
end of  February  28  to  March  1.  We  heard  from  and  worked 
with  Elise  Boulding  on  the  vision  of  our  world  and  our 
relationships  with  our  Friends  and  the  planet  around  us. 

On  Friday  evening  the  28th,  some  eighty  Friends  and 
interested  visitors  gathered  at  the  MVF  Meeting  house  to  hear 
Elise's  observations  of  our  world's  alienations  and  the  possi- 
bility of  reconnecting  what  we  can  attain  with  an  understand- 
ing of  our  God  within. 

At  the  Saturday  morning  session,  Elise  spoke  on 
"Reconnecting  with  God  and  Her  World."  She  first  had  us 
imagine  the  systems  of  the  earth:  the  geosphere,  hydrosphere, 
cryosphere  (ice  sheets),  biosphere,  sociosphere,  and 
nanosphere.  The  latter  two  refer  to  human  culture  and  thought. 
She  stressed  that  we  must  be  connected  with  the  earth  to 
understand  our  action  space  as  citizens  of  the  world. 

Elise  spent  Saturday  afternoon  providing  us  with  ideas  of 
maturing  family  members  in  times  of  stress  and  separation 
and  Sunday  morning  with  the  children  and  their  parents. 

The  School  of  the  Spirit  finished  with  singing  and  a finger- 
food  pot  luck. 

*** 

The  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  (IMYM)  Continuing 
Committee  met  at  the  MVF  Meeting  house  on  February  15 
and  16.  About  forty  committee  members  and  a dozen  or  so 
interested  Friends  attended. 

Because  of  some  complaints  of  IMYM  behavior  at  Fort 
Lewis  College,  we  agreed  to  schedule  a time  for  a garden 
project  to  provide  something  positive  for  the  campus. 

We  also  agreed  with  IMYM  Clerk  Martin  Cobin  that 
some  issues  facing  the  Committee  would  be  "seasoned"  in 
special  "concern  groups"  before  they  are  presented  to 
IMYM  at  a "Seasoning/Thrashing  session." 

One  issue  before  IMYM  is  the  matter  of  sending 
representatives  to  national  or  international  Friends  groups. 
A number  of  newly  recognized  committees,  i.e..  Friends 
Committee  on  Unity  with  Nature,  Young  Friends  of  North 
America,  Fellowship  of  Friends  of  African  Descent,  and 
New  Call  to  Peacemaking,  have  requested  representation. 
We  will  focus  on  these  requests  in  the  future. 

We  heard  reports  from  the  Senior  Young  Friends  and 
the  Junior  Young  Friends.  When  the  Junior  Young  Friends 
report  was  delivered  with  candor  and  feeling,  one  commit- 
tee member  asked,  "Is  that  a lawyer's  son?"  "Son  of  two 
lawyers!"  was  the  reply. 

Members  and  attenders  of  IMYM  will  gather  at  Fort 
Lewis  College  in  Durango,  Colorado,  from  Thursday,  June 
11, 1992,  to  Sunday,  June  14, 1992.  The  registrar  plans  to 
send  out  registration  packets  in  late  March.  ■ 


College  Park  Quarterly 

by  Patricia  Silva,  Fresno  Meeting 

San  Francisco  Meeting  has,  by  this  writing,  held  their  mid- 
winter retreat,  hosting  Quaker  author  and  pastor,  Douglas 
Gwyn  of  the  Berkeley  Friends  Church. 

David  Hartsough,  San  Francisco  Meeting,  and  Kay  Ander- 
son, Palo  Alto  Meeting,  have  returned  from  their  November 
1991  trip  to  Moscow  as  part  of  the  PYM  Quaker  Peace  Tour, 
where  they  conducted  sessions  on  nonviolence.  They  each 
suggested  ways  of  helping  the  Russians.  Cities,  churches, 
community  groups,  or  Friends  Meetings  might  adopt  similar 
entities  in  Russia,  making  connections  with  them  and  assist- 
ing them.  Santa  Cruz  Meeting  heard  about  the  failed  Russian 
coup,  as  it  was  described  to  Dave  by  the  Russians  themselves. 
Kay  provided  information  about  the  Russian  people  who  will 
suffer  severely  over  the  next  few  months  from  the  shortages 
of  food,  medicine,  and  fuel.  The  Ad  Hoc  Group  Regarding 
Russian  Emergency  will  determine  the  pathways  for  those 
supplies,  with  Kay  Anderson  as  convener. 

San  Jose  Meeting  enjoys  its  "frugal  meal  of  rice  and  beans" 
fund-raisers  each  month.  These  meals  help  to  support  the 
work  of  Palo  Alto's  Carmen  Broz  in  San  Salvador  as  she  sets 
up  a preschool  closely  following  Montessori  methods. 

Fresno  and  Visalia  Meetings  co-hosted  a workshop  on 
"Quaker  Process  within  Meetings  for  Business."  Much  enthu- 
siasm was  generated  from  participants  who  listened  to  and 
conversed  with  workshop  facilitators,  Barbara  Graves,  Straw- 
berry Creek  Meeting,  and  Eric  Moon,  Berkeley  Meeting,  at 
the  Visalia  Meetinghouse. 

Berkeley  Meeting's  warmly  hosted  PYM  Representa- 
tive Meeting  helped  to  make  short  hours  and  a long  agenda 
a pleasurable  and  fruitful  experience  for  participants. 

Last  December  Redwood  Forest  Meeting  held  their 
Intergenerational  Fun  Day  in  Santa  Rosa  Commons.  This 
included  cookie-baking,  ornament-making,  singing,  sign 
language,  meditative  movement,  and  other  activities  and 
events.  It  was  sponsored  by  their  Religious  Education 
Committee . Also,  during  the  holiday  season  and  before- 
hand, Marin  Meeting  began  their  annual  "Packages  for 
Prisoners"  project.  They  gathered,  sorted,  and  packaged 
food,  clothes,  and  other  items  for  prisoners  at  Christmas. 

Davis  Meeting's  M & O is  working  on  brochures  for 
newcomers  to  the  Meeting,  and  their  Religious  Education 
Committee  has  recently  completed  a First  Day  School 
survey  for  PYM. 

To  write  this  report,  I have  read  a large  number  of 
newsletters  that  I've  gathered  from  a small  number  of 
CPQM  Monthly  Meetings.  Please  put  me  on  your  Newslet- 
ter list,  so  I can  include  your  Meeting's  activities  and  items 
of  interest  in  future  columns.  Patricia  Silva,  CPQM  Corre- 
sponding Editor,  Friends  Bulletin,  16557  S Highland  Ave, 
Selma,  CA  93662.  (209)  896-8425.  ■ 
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Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

by  Lidie  Miller,  Billings  Meeting 

Over  one  hundred  Friends  attended  the  Winter  Montana 
Gathering  of  Friends  (MGOF),  1992,  at  Peace  Valley,  the 
historical  and  recently  adopted  name  of  Boulder  Hot  Springs. 

The  first  plenary  session,  clerked  by  Tom  Javins,  focused 
on  plans  for  a Quincentennial  five-day  inter-cultural  youth 
work  camp  sponsored  by  the  Montana  Program  Committee 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Nancy  Owen 
explained  that  the  camp  will  be  held  at  Plenty  Coups  State 
Park  in  Pryor,  Montana,  on  July  6-10, 1992.  Thirty-two  Mon- 
tana young  people,  half  Native  American,  with  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  sexes,  will  attend.  Adults  will  meet  July  10-12. 

To  help  the  project,  MGOF  was  asked  for  $2500  towards 
funding  a part-time  coordinator,  and  for  volunteers  to  help 
with  media  and  mailing.  Montana  Friends  agreed  to  support 
the  AFSC  project  with  individual  contributions  and  seed 
money  from  MGOF.  A square  dance  ended  the  first  day. 

Angela  Russell,  Crow  Representative  to  the  Montana 
State  Legislature,  spoke  on  the  theme  of  the  conference,  " A 
Leap  of  Faith  and  Joy,"  saying  "Faith  is  belief,  trust,  happi- 
ness, belief  in  something  greater  than  ourselves,  a way  of 
looking  at  how  the  world  should  be.  Vision  without  action  is 
a dream;  action  without  vision  is  unproductive;  but  vision 
with  action  is  the  hope  of  the  world."  Angela  explained  that 
to  Indians  the  most  important  concerns  are  survival,  the 
economy,  and  women's  issues.  Legislative  redistricting  will 
require  homogenous  populations.  While  eight  percent  of 
Montana's  population  is  Indian,  twenty  percent  of  the  prison 
population  is  Native  American.  Montana  history  lacks  Indian 
input.  The  Montana  Tourism  Board  has  blocked  the  sugges- 
tion to  change  the  name  of  Custer  Country  to  Indian  Country. 

Interest  groups  met  in  the  afternoon  to  discuss  war  tax 
resistance,  the  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  rewrite  of  the 
Faith  and  Practice  section  on  marriage,  peace  and  justice  in 
Guatemala,  the  FWCC  World  Conference  in  Honduras,  mar- 
riage enrichment,  and  the  riot  at  Montana  State  Prison. 

General  singing  preceded  a discussion  by  younger  Friends 
who  wished  for  a part  in  planning  their  activities.  They  asked 
for  a choice  of  programs,  as  adults  have  a choice  of  interest 
groups.  An  adult  group  met  with  the  children  to  consider 
their  concerns. 

Those  who  planned  for  the  children  and  supervised  their 
activities — Katie  Weiss,  Cheryl  MitcheO-Olds,  Cathy  Weber, 
and  Sara  Burdett  — asked  for  cooperation  from  adults. 

The  inspiring  final  Meeting  for  Worship,  held  outdoors, 
was  looked  into  by  over-flying  geese  and  ravens.  It  became  a 
moving  memorial  service  for  Abbie  Frederick,  who  was  killed 
in  a bicycle  accident.  Her  influence  on  MGOF  was  clear. 

MGOF  will  not  meet  formally  in  Summer  1992,  but  there 
will  be  an  informal  gathering  of  families  after  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Dillon.  ■ 


George  Fox  Speaks  for  Himself;  Texts 
That  Reveal  His  Personality 

— Selected,  edited,  and  introduced  by  Hugh  McGregor 
Ross.  York,  England,  William  Sessions,  1991. 153  pp.  $12.95. 

Review  by  Elsa  Glines,  Strawberry  Creek 

Meeting 

This  is  a paradoxical  book.  It  is  an  unusual  and  marvelous 
collection  of  texts  by  George  Fox;  but  it  does  not  accomplish 
the  editor's  stated  purpose,  which  is  to  demonstrate  "what 
was  his  (Fox's)  charismatic  influence  over  people"  and  how  it 
could  be  that  some  of  his  followers  were  so  devoted  to  him  or 
could  affectionately  address  him  as  "Dear  George." 

In  the  introduction  and  in  notes  throughout  the  book, 
Hugh  McGregor  Ross  explains  and  demonstrates  his  love,  as 
well  as  his  admiration  and  respect,  for  George  Fox.  He  asserts 
his  beliefs  that  existing  published  works  of  Fox  do  not  do  him 
justice,  that  they  are  limited  by  the  need  for  "propriety, 
respectability,  and  soundness"  on  the  part  of  "the  worthy 
Friends"  who  edited  and  published  Fox's  work  shortly  after 
his  death. 

In  studying  the  originals  of  these  texts  for  many  years, 
most  of  them  not  available  to  the  general  public  today,  Ross 
came  to  believe  that  important  writings  that  show  George  Fox 
to  be  a "spiritual  giant"  were  systematically  excluded  from 
the  standard  edition,  thus  presenting  a distorted  picture.  This 
book  is  Ross's  attempt  to  redress  this  wrong. 

Since  I have  not  been  immersed  in  Fox's  words,  I hesitate 
to  contradict  Hugh  McGregor  Ross  but  can  only  state  that  this 
book  did  not  seem  to  me  to  present  a view  of  George  Fox  that 
is  very  different  from  that  shown  in  the  various  editions  of  the 
Journal  and  the  Epistles  that  are  available  to  the  general  reader. 

There  are  several  sections  of  the  book  that  cry  out  for 
explanation,  such  as  a bare  list  of  "The  Tenets  of  George  Fox's 
Teaching"  and,  in  the  Appendix,  text  from  a "Catalogue  of  an 
Exhibition."  I hope  Ross  will  do  a revised  version  and  more 
fully  explain  these  rather  cryptic  pages. 

What  the  book  does  accomplish  is,  first,  to  provide  a 
treasury  of  passages  from  George  Fox's  writings,  well  se- 
lected, carefully  edited,  and  with  some  modernization  of 
spelling  and  terms  (such  as  "you"  instead  of  "thee");  and 
second,  vivid  notes  and  insights  of  a true  disciple  of  Fox  that 
illuminate  Fox's  writings.  For  these  reasons  I recommend  it 
whole-heartedly  to  readers  of  Friends  Bulletin. 

I will  reread  my  copy  of  Ross's  book  many  times.  ■ 
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News  of  the  Meetings  in  Southern 

California  Quarter 

by  Betsy  Kahn,  Santa  Monica  Meeting 

For  several  years  Lois  Vincent  of  San  Fernando  Valley 
Meeting  has  gathered  news  from  Meetings  to  report  in  Friends 
Bulletin.  I am  very  grateful  and  excited  to  inherit  this  role  from 
her.  Meeting  newsletters  have  begun  appearing  in  my  mail- 
box, and  I have  been  pouring  over  them  with  great  interest. 
My  intention  is  to  focus  each  article  on  a different  theme  of 
Meeting  life,  so  that  Friends  with  similar  needs  and  concerns 
may  find  one  another  and  share  their  light. 

As  one  might  expect.  Peace  and  Social  Order  activities 
figure  prominently  in  business  meeting  minutes,  newsletter 
announcements,  and  State  of  the  Meeting  reports.  Here  is  a 
summary  of  some  recent  Meeting  news  in  this  area. 

Claremont  Meeting  has  been  involved  with  several  food- 
related  projects.  They  collected  peanut  butter  and  other  non- 
perishable  foods  for  the  Pomona  Valley  Council  of  Churches 
Hunger  Project.  They  are  also  participating  in  Operation 
Soviet  Emergency  Food  Lift.  Members  will  pack  small  parcels 
with  a variety  of  non-perishable  food  items  to  send  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  January  they  joined  in  "A  Call  to  Reflection," 
a commemoration  for  Persian  Gulf  war  victims.  The  Meeting 
continues  the  Border  Peace  Patrol  project  and  has  had  a 
discussion  of  alternative  tax  and  tax  resistance  issues. 

Members  of  La  Jolla  Meeting  send  food  and  clothing  to 
North  County  Chaplaincy.  Before  Christmas  they  gathered 
information  about  non-war  toys  and  made  it  available  to 
members. 

Los  Angeles  Meeting,  though  small  in  numbers,  provides 
space  to  groups  such  as  a civilian  police  review  board  and  the 
Equal  Rights  Congress. 

Marloma  Meeting  has  revived  a Peace  and  Social  Action 
committee  that  has  been  inactive  for  a number  of  years.  They 
are  re-examining  religious  assumptions  about  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  struggling  with  the  sometimes  conflicting 
needs  to  protect  society  from  violence,  as  well  as  to  provide 
effective  rehabilitation.  They  are  organizing  a public  meeting 
in  cooperation  with  a local  Unitarian  Church,  with  expert 
guest  speakers. 

Orange  County  Meeting  has  developed  a brochure  on 
alternatives  to  military  service  and  is  searching  for  ways  to 
distribute  it  to  high  school  students.  They  originated  a minute 
supporting  Helsinki  2000  and,  after  approval  at  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, the  minute  was  hand-carried  to  a human-rights  confer- 
ence in  Moscow. 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  has  been  working  on  the  drive  to 
end  nuclear  testing.  They  also  support  the  campaign  to  with- 
hold aid  for  Israel,  pending  a freeze  on  new  settlements  in  the 
Occupied  Territories.  Members  of  their  Peace  and  Social 
Order  Committee  are  monitoring  overcrowding  at  County 
USC  hospital,  working  with  Day  One  (an  alcohol  and  drug 


After  the  Funeral,  for  Mabel 

by  Bill  Charland,  Lamb's  Community  WG 

Should  morning  rise 

in  this  solitary  place 
where  we  lost  our  time. 

Should  we  stumble  awake 

on  some  stray  discard  underfoot, 
or  faithfully  await  the  first  dim  glow  of  dawn. 

We  shall  find  our  way,  though  faintly, 
to  the  landmarks  of  life 
on  another,  vacant  plane. 

And  all  we  shall  know  of  the  new  life  is  this: 

It  is  as  though  God  rises 
in  the  breath  from  our  heels, 
in  the  ground  from  our  sighs. 

It  is  as  though  our  deeds 
are  bom  beyond  us, 
out  of  time. 

And  we  shall  be  sustained 
in  the  light 
we'll  find 
as  morning  comes. 


education  project),  working  on  an  initiative  to  ban  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sexual  orientation,  and  encouraging  Friends  to 
consider  the  Working  Assets  long-distance  telephone  com- 
pany. 

Members  of  San  Diego  Meeting  work  with  other  denomi- 
nations to  conduct  Sunday  morning  services  for  jail  inmates. 
The  Meeting  liaisons  with  various  AIDS  organizations  in  San 
Diego.  Several  members  are  active  in  the  Alternatives  to 
Violence  (AVP)  Project. 

Santa  Barbara  Meeting  is  also  involved  in  AVP.  Members 
distributed  "no  more  war  toys"  fliers  at  a local  Christmas 
parade  and  hosted  the  Annual  Benefit  Sale  for  the  Guatema- 
lan Scholarship  Fund. 

Santa  Monica  Meeting  collects  donations  and  clothing 
and  has  midweek  meetings  to  assemble  sandwiches  for  local 
homeless  people.  Westwood  Meeting  is  currently  collecting 
towels  for  the  homeless. 

Hemet  Meeting  had  a speaker  on  the  situation  of  the 
homeless  in  their  area.  They  have  sent  Peace  Pilgrim  literature 
and  other  religious  literature  to  Russia  and  invited  Anthony 
Manousous  to  show  slides  of  his  travels  to  Russia.  ■ 
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Announcements 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Annual  Session  will  not  be  held  at 
Craig  Hall  in  Chico,  California.  A new  location  will  be  an- 
nounced. 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 

The  "Mid-winter  Fellowship"  of  Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting  has  been  rescheduled  for  Memorial  Day 
Weekend,  May  22-24, 1992,  at  the  Presbyterian  Conference 
Grounds  in  Pacific  Palisades. 

Janet  Gastil  for  Congress 

Janet  Gastil,  a member  of  San  Diego  Friends  Meeting, 
announces  her  candidacy  for  the  52nd  district  of  the  U.  S. 
Congress. 

Somalia  Hit  by  Civil  War 

Normal  life  in  Somalia,  especially  the  capital  city, 
Mogadishu,  has  ceased  to  exist  because  of  civil  war.  The  need 
is  desperate  for  basic  human  services — food,  water,  fuels,  and 
medication.  The  AFSC  is  starting  emergency  support  for  a 
girls  orphanage  center  near  the  capital  and  for  Mogadishu 
hospitals  and  is  involved  in  a nutrition  project.  To  donate, 
write:  AFSC,  Att:  Somalia  Relief,  1501  Cherry  St,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102.  (215)241-7155. 

AFSC/Pacific  Mountain  Region  50th/75th 
Anniversary  Events 

April  30,  1992.  Kick  Off  Vigils  around  call  for  repeal  of 
death  penalty  in  California. 

May  2, 1992. 50th  Public  Gathering  at  Oakland  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  honoring  Stephen  Thiermann  and  pre- 
senting "Quaker  Cantata"  written  by  Madeleine  Stephenson 
for  the  Region's  25th  celebration. 

Summer,  1992.  Oral  History  Work  Project.  Young  adults, 
18-26,  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  June  training  and  July 
assignments  to  interview  past  AFSC  committee  and  staff. 

August 21-23, 1992.  Nonviolence  Symposium,  residential 
setting  at  Oakland  Mills  College.  Invitational  symposium/ 
reflection  on  AFSC  responses  to  the  culture  of  violence  in  our 
society  as  through  the  work  in  California,  Hawaii,  and  in  the 
Philippines.  Committee  and  staff  participation,  but  most  likely 
there  will  be  a concert  the  evening  of  Saturday,  August  29, 
1992,  to  which  the  public  is  invited. 

November  1, 1992.  Closing  Reunion  Dinner,  place  to  be 
determined  in  San  Francisco.  Public  dinner  featuring  past 
staff,  especially  executive  secretaries  as  honorees. 

For  all  events,  contact  Stephen  McNeil,  AFSC/PMR,  2160 
Lake  St,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121.  (415)  752-7766. 


Memorial  Minute 

Catharine  Phillips  Fels 

Catharine  Phillips  Fels  was  bom  August  29,  1912,  in 
Kirksville,  Missouri.  Her  father  was  a professor  of  English 
who  preferred  to  teach  in  communities  where  first  genera- 
tion settlers  needed  to  enrich  their  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  culture  of  their  chosen  homeland.  The  family 
lived  in  college  towns  in  Missouri,  Colorado,  Indiana,  and 
North  Dakota. 

Catharine  graduated  from  high  school  in  Muncie,  Indi- 
ana. She  attended  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
receiving  degrees  in  liberal  arts  and  fine  arts.  While  in 
Berkeley  she  married  Leonard  Fels,  a graduate  student  in 
philosophy.  During  World  War  II  they  worked  in  the 
shipyards,  Catharine  as  a draftsman-designer.  In  1947  they 
moved  to  Southern  California,  where  they  both  had  rela- 
tives. 

Catherine  continued  to  study  fine  arts  at  UCLA  and  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  teaching  at  both  schools. 
She  studied  art  history.  Her  work  in  oils,  water  color,  block 
prints,  and  etchings  featured  religious  architecture  through- 
out Southern  Europe,  the  Balkans,  and  Western  Asia. 

From  early  associations  with  the  labor  movement,  she 
assisted  efforts  to  right  wrongs  against  oppressed  people.  Her 
silkscreen  and  block  prints  from  the  1960's  reflect  compassion 
for  the  murdered  civil  rights  workers  in  the  American  South. 

Travel  abroad  from  1935  onwards  provided  stimulus  to 
her  brush  and  pen.  She  never  ceased  to  study  — always 
modest,  always  plain-spoken. 

Four  years  after  Leonard's  death,  she  retired  from  Califor- 
nia State  University  at  Los  Angeles,  professor  emeritus,  and 
moved  to  Taos.  Earlier,  while  she  and  her  husband  had  spent 
sabbaticals  there,  she  had  purchased  an  old  adobe  near  the 
center  of  town. 

Throughout  her  life  she  remained  tender  to  undividuals 
who  needed  shelter  and  comfort,  enabling  them  to  rebuild 
broken  lives.  In  spite  of  her  own  strong  moral  values,  she 
passed  no  judgement  on  others.  Her  home  was  a haven  for 
young  and  old. 

In  1978  she  became  a member  of  Santa  Fe  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. She  was  a founding  member  of  the  Clearlight  Worship 
Group  in  Taos. 

Her  natural  inclination  was  to  respect  others,  to  seek 
peaceful  solutions  to  difficult  problems,  to  live  simply.  In  her 
art,  she  sought  subjects  which  were  plain  — whether  in  the 
structure  of  rocks  or  of  temples  or  village  churches.  She  leaves 
a legacy  of  interpretation  of  primitive  rites,  as  well  as  of 
magnificent  cliffs  and  canyons. 

Catherine  Phillips  Fels  died  August  29, 1991.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  daughter,  Marjorie  Fels  Palmer;  her  grand- 
daughter, Abigail  Palmer;  her  sisters,  Eleanor  Nelson  and 
Claribel  Johnson;  and  her  brother,  Randall  Phillips.  ■ 
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Friends  and  AFSC 
Committee  of  the  College 
Park  Quarterly  Meeting 
Invites  Communication 
by  Hank  Maiden,  Marin  Meeting 

Members  and  attenders  of  Monthly 
Meetings  in  CPQM  are  invited  to  send 
to  FRIENDS  AND  AFSC  COMMIT- 
TEE their  comments  and  responses  to 
the  following  questions: 

• What  in  recent  years  has  been  your 
involvement  with  AFSC? 

• How  would  you  best  describe 
your  experience  (s)  with  AFSC? 

• Do  you  personally,  or  does  your 
Monthly  Meeting,  actively  sup- 
port the  AFSC  programs  of  the 
Pacific  Mountain  Region?  In  what 
ways? 

• What  would  you  like  to  see  ex- 
pressed in  the  work  of  AFSC  that 
is  not  currently  strong  or  visible? 

FRIENDS  AND  AFSC  COMMIT- 
TEE was  asked  by  the  October  Quarter 
of  the  CPQM  "to  explore  and  report  on 
the  present  and  future  relationship  be- 
tween CPQM  and  the  local  and  na- 
tional AFSC,  with  some  focus  on  ways 
in  which  AFSC  programs  are  imple- 
mented according  to  Friends'  testimo- 
nies and  experience." 

Please  send  your  responses  to  Hank 
Maiden,  Clerk,  Friends  and  AFSC  Com- 
mittee, Star  Route  Box  232,  Muir  Beach, 
CA  94965,  or  telephone  (415)  389-8523. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
and  their  Meetings  are:  Roy  Allen, 
Marin;  Charles  Hubbell,  San  Francisco; 
Susanna  Matthay,  Grass  Valley;  Lin- 
coln Moses,  Palo  Alto;  Nancy  Salzman, 
Berkeley;  E.P.  Stephenson,  Redwood 
Forest;  Patricia  Stewart,  Berkeley.  ■ 


Advertisements 


All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with  the 
beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per 
word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00.  Add  10%  if 
boxed.  ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAID, 
payment  accompanying  copy.  Send  for  in- 
formation sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads 
and  mechanical  requirements.  Copy  dead- 
line: 45  days  prior  to  publication.  Publishing 
of  advertisements  does  not  imply  endorse- 
ment by  Friends  Bulletin. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  — 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  Secondary 
School!  Simple  rural  living,  small 
classes,  work  program,  loving 
community. 

12585  Jones  Bar  Rd,  Nevada  City,  CA 
95959.  (916)273-3183. 


PUBLICATIONS  CATALOG  of 

Friends  General  Conference  includes  over 
450  books,  curricula,  tapes,  posters  and 
leaflets  by,  about,  and  for  Friends.  Write 
to:  FGC  Publications-FB,  1216  Arch  St, 
2B,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107  or  call  (800) 
966-4556. 


MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 
for  Quaker  Conference  & Retreat 
Center  in  the  coastal  redwoods,  80 
miles  South  of  San  Francisco.  Pro- 
ficient skills  required:  carpentry, 
plumbing,  and  electrical.  Respon- 
sible for  improvements,  repairs,  pre- 
ventative maintenance  of  buildings, 
grounds,  and  equipment.  Should 
enjoy  working  with  people  and  sup- 
port Friends  values.  Salary,  hous- 
ing, utilities,  benefits. 

Apply  by  5/20/92  to:  George 
Malley,  Director,  Quaker  Center, 

PO  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond,  CA 
95005.  (408)336-8333. 


VnAL  Statistics 

Birth 

• Alana  Grace  Riseman  Horton,  bom 
to  Julia  Riseman  and  Nicholas 
Horton,  February  4,  1992,  Mult- 
nomah Meeting. 

Deaths 

• Betty  Bachrach,  January  26,  1992, 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting. 

• John  Draper,  February  4, 1992, 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting. 

• Hermoine  Baker,  February  6, 1992, 
Claremont  Meeting. 


Have  you  registered  for  the  West- 
ern Gathering  of  Friends  — The  first- 
ever  gathering  of  Friends  from  all  tradi- 
tions from  Alaska  through  Mexico? 
Deadline,  May  15.  Check  with  your 
Meeting  clerk  or  Worship  Group  con- 
tact person  for  a registration  form,  find 
your  March  Friends  Bulletin  with  tear-off 
request  form,  or  contact  Ann  Stever  at 
715  37th  Ave,  Seattle,  WA  98122.  (206) 
322-8492. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting 
subscriptions  (list  meeting),  and  $14  for 
low  income/student  subscriptions. 

Name  

Address  

City /State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR  97330. 
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Calendar 

Events  of  interest  to  Friends  in  Intermountain,  North  Pacific,  and 

Pacific  Yearly  Meetings 


April  1992 

17-19  10th  Pacific  Northwest  Gathering  of  Lesbian  and  Gay  Friends,  Camp 
Sealth,  Vashon  Island,  WA. 

17-19  Easter  Work  and  Worship  Weekend,  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center, 
Santa  Cruz  County,  CA. 

19  Easter 

17-20  Utah  Friends  Gathering  (IMYM),  Moab  Worship  Group,  Moab,  UT. 
24-26  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting,  Inlow  Youth  Camp,  Tajique  (Estancia), 

NM. 

24-26  Honolulu  Meeting,  Retreat  1992,  Malaeka  State  Park,  Kahuku,  HI. 

26  Colorado  Regional  Meeting  (IMYM),  Mountain  View  Meeting,  Denver, 

CO. 

26  University  Friends  Meeting,  Meeting  for  Unity,  Seattle,  WA. 

May  1992 

2 AFSC  Pacific  Mountain  Region's  50th  Anniversary  Public 

Gathering,  Oakland  First  Congregational  Church,  Oakland,  CA. 

2-3  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  (NPYM),  Camp  Arrah  Wanna  (Near 
Sandy,  OR). 

9- 10  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting  (NPYM),  Lazy  F Camp, 

Ellensburg,  WA. 

16  NPYM  Steering  Committee,  Multnomah  Meeting,  Portland,  OR. 

22- 24  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  "Mid-winter  Fellowship," 

Presbyterian  Conference  Grounds,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA. 

June  1992 

10- 14  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Annual  Session,  Fort  Lewis  College, 

Durango,  CO. 

14-21  IMYM /AFSC  Joint  Service  Project,  Native  American  Rights  and  His- 

panic Community  Development,  SW  Colorado  and  Northern  New 
Mexico. 

27-7 /4  Friends  General  Conference,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  NY . 

July  1992 

6-10  Western  Gathering  of  Friends,  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  Portland,  OR. 

23- 26  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Annual  Session,  Western  Montana  State 

College,  Dillon,  MT. 

August  1992 

2-8  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  location  unkown. 
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